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from the editor’s desk 


Peace on Earth, Good Will to All Men. 


There is nobody who can take exception to this sentiment which, unfortunately, 
is expressed usually but once a year. 


It is Our opinion, though, that the sentiment itself is inadequate. A society in 
which the blessings of peace are the prerogative of mankind will not come into 
being unless at the same time there comes an understanding that similar blessings 
are rightfully the province of other animals as well. 


The public media from time to time remind us of the unhappy plight of our cat 
and dog population. Those of us in humane work see daily reminders. Too many 
are doomed to an unhappy death even as they are being born. Too many are 
unwanted, ill-fed, uncared for and scheduled for an untimely death. The more 
fortunate may be put to death in a humane manner by one of the many humane 
organizations throughout the country. 


If this sorry state of affairs is to be corrected, it can only be by each of us 
arriving at a common understanding that ‘’l must do my part’’ and the certain 
knowledge that it can never be left to George to do it. Responsible ownership of 
pets is the only answer. If our society is to embody the love and devotion that its 
pets provide, then every individual pet owner must share the responsibility of 
helping to keep his animal well, with proper care, correct feeding and constant 
awareness of the cause and effect of individual actions. 


We must prevent prolific over-breeding on a casual unplanned basis. Each of us 
must help control our animal’s behavior by spaying or neutering or any of the other 
methods now or later available, and not allowing our pets to run loose. If we will all 
do this, we will in effect be offering a blessed pardon to the scores of innocent 
animals who are now condemned to a tragic death. 


It’s up to us and no one else. ( p £ ( aS é ; : f 


Carlton E. Buttrick 


Pets in the Picture 


Promoting friendship between pets and people has 
been the focus of the League’s work for almost 
three-quarters of a century. Now, as the diamond 
anniversary year approaches, it seemed appropriate to 
launch the 75th anniversary festivities with an activity 
designed to further cement these bonds of friendship — 
an animal photo contest for amateur photographers of 
every age. 


The contest will be held in two divisions, adult and 
junior (under 18). First, second and third prizes will be 
awarded in each division for two categories — black and 
white and color — and certificates will be presented for 
honorable mention. 


All entries should be unretouched and enlarged to 5 x 
7 inches or 8 x 10. An animal (or animals) must be the 
center of interest in the photo, but may be pictured 
alone, with people, with other animals or with inanimate 
objects as props. Each photo submitted must have the 
photographer’s name, address (and age if a junior entry) 
affixed to the back with a label or sticker. Negatives 
should be kept by contestants in case they are needed 
later for reproduction or enlargement. 


Deadline for entries is March 31 and winners will be 
announced at the League’s annual meeting in April. Send 
your entries to: Animal Photo Contest, Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117. 
All photos submitted become the property of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


For Best Results... 


@ Keep backgrounds simple. A cluttered background 
will draw attention from the subject. 


@ Favorite foods can help you get the desired pose. If 
you want your pet to lick his chops, for example, rub 
some bacon grease around his mouth. 


@ Sounds can help too. Most animals will prick their 
ears and look alert if they hear a strange noise — a rattle, 
a whistle, even rustling newspaper will capture their 
attention. 


@ Have trouble getting your pet to stay put? Try a 
basket, a drawer, a bag or some other prop that will 
activate his exploring instincts. 


@ Do be sure lighting — whether daylight or flash — is 
adequate to capture details of marking, interesting 
highlights and shadows and other details that make for a 
prize winning picture. 


® Do not write on the back of your photo with pen 
or sharp pencil, either of which will mar the surface of 
your print. 


Why Pets? 


by Carl Scovel 


Ber-ber was a fox-red, dark-eyedmongrel whom my 
parents picked off the street in 1931 — a filthy, thin and 
shivering puppy. She lived with us for twelve years, had 
two litters of puppies, slept on the mat by the front 
door and never bit anybody except Aunt Helen Christ- 
man’s gateman, and he had been asking for it. Her bark 
carried for two blocks. She followed us, the children, 
around the yard like an anxious nannie and we con- 
sidered her as much our amah as our pet. When we 
finally left the house, she didn’t whimper. | think she 
expected us back in a day or two. 


Some of you, perhaps many of you, in your 
childhood had a pet like Ber-ber. You have memories of 
walking through the woods with your.dog, teasing your 
cat with a dangling string or riding your horse ona fine 
fall day. Perhaps you were lucky enough, as | was, to 
have several pets during the course of your childhood: a 
regiment of yellow ducks that walked all over you when 
you lay down on the grass or a white rabbit that ate 
lettuce from your hand, a voracious and indiscriminate 
goat, chickens, a canary, turtles or gerbils. Through such 
creatures the world of animals became personal to you, 
perhaps in some ways more real, more understandable 
than your elders’ world of industry and business and 
incomprehensible conversations and wars. At times the 
dog or cat was more a friend than your friends, and the 
animal kingdom more kind than that of persons. Nor do 
we ever wholly lose those childhood memories and 
feelings. 


Perhaps this is part, but only part, of the reason that 
Americans spent almost one and a half billion dollars on 
dog and cat foods in 1972. 


Pets are a relatively recent phenomenon in human 
culture. Or at least the popularity of pets is relatively 
recent. In agrarian societies men live much closer to 
animals. They raise cattle for milk, hogs for meat, horses 
and oxen for drawing loads, chickens for eggs, sheep for 
wool, and dogs for guards and herding. People who live 
so close to animals and who depend upon them for their 
livelihood are apt, | believe, to be less sentimental about 
them. After all if one must choose between slaughtering 
a hog for meat and feeding it for another ten years, one 
is likely to opt for bacon. | recall no quivers of horror in 
watching the cook kill a chicken on Saturday morning, 
because it meant chicken pie for Sunday dinner. And | 
ate with gusto on Sunday. Nor do | think this reaction 
unnatural. 


But one does not depend on a pet in the same way 
that a farmer depends upon a horse or ox. A pet is a 
symbol. A pet is useful for what it represents to the 
owner. | can speak with some authority on this because 
during the last fifteen years our family has at different 
times cared for one dog, one salamander, two turtles, 
two parakeets, four hamsters, four cats, nine kittens, 
twenty-seven goldfish and well over forty mice. | can say 
with certainty that pets have no so-called practical value 
but they do serve the human ego by representing 
something to the owner. What do they represent? 


In some cases, | believe, the pet becomes an extension 
of the owners personality. | have known quiet, passive, 
sweet, law-abiding neighbors who owned large, ferocious 
dogs who had to be kept locked in the cellar or chained 
in the back yard when company came. The owner 
invariably muttered something about protection, but | 
suspect that the dog acted out some unresolved aggres- 
sion in his master. When | see dogs misbehaving on 
Boston streets or on the Common and see their owners 
look militantly in the opposite direction, again | wonder 
if the dog isn’t acting out something in the owner’s 
psyche. 


There’s another side to this. There is a trend 
nowadays to treat pets as much like humans as possible 
and the pet industry of course encourages this trend 
since it is so enormously lucrative. Some pets now get 
sweaters, raincoats, tranquilizers, special foods such as 
beef stew, kidney ragout and boned chicken in white 
sauce, perfumes, silver dishes with their name engraved 
upon it, manicures, and funerals complete with plot, 
coffin, coffin liner, gravestone and perpetual care of the 
lot. | understand that there are even rabbis and ministers 
who perform funeral services for pets. All this seems to 
me faintly idolatrous if not downright unhealthy. To 
try to make an animal into the image of a human is 
really a violation of what creation is about. It seems to 
me a distortion of what pets do rightly. And what is 
that? 


(continued on next page) 


Reverend Scovel is Minister of King’s Chapel in 
Boston, where he delivered the text “Why Pets” as a 
sermon. 


Why Pets 2? comin 


They provide company. In return for such little effort 
— for a bow! of food and a pan of water and a place on 
the rug (or, more likely, the couch) to sleep — a dog or 
cat will greet you when you come home, nestle in your 
lap or at your feet, lick your hand and give you all the 
attention which you must work at mightily to get from 
humans. Pets never talk back. They don’t reject you 
when you are depressed, as humans sometimes do, and 
they are, best of all, uncomplicated. We can perhaps 
understand the reply of the Vermont farmer who was 
asked why his state had more cows than people. He 
replied, ‘‘We like cows.’’ Of course, cows or cats or dogs 
or what have you are easier to deal with than people. 
People are unpredictable and demanding and irrational. 
No wonder some people prefer their pets. Pets are good 
company. 


But only up to a point. Pets are not necessarily a 
substitute for human company. | notice that a great 
many people who live alone prefer not to have pets. 
They figure they aren’t worth the trouble. 


Pets do something more than provide company. 
Perhaps it would take a minister to see and say it, but it 
seems to me that pets provide us with a sense of kinship 
with creation. In industrial society we live with the 
illusion that we are entirely removed from and indepen- 
dent of nature, that is the world of the non-man. Pets 
(and, | might add, flowers and plants) remind us of the 
living creation of which we are a part. To sit quietly and 
watch goldfish swimming or to watch the hamsters 
scurrying and burrowing and climbing upside down on 
their cage or carrying food from one corner to another, 
to watch a kitten playing with a ball of string, to watch a 
dog playing fetch with a ball or stick, to see any of these 
things is to see the amazing order and complexity of 
creation itself in creatures even simpler than ourselves. 
To see this is to be aware of creation’s grace and 
trickiness. We sense the loveliness of the non-man. We 
know that we, like our brother-sister creatures, are part 
of an order whose mystery transcends even our watching 
and our wondering. 


The Bible tells us that we, humankind, are responsible 
for these orders of creation. They were put under our 
dominion to use or misuse, to rule or destroy. For many 
years mankind has been waging war on nature, failing to 
realize that he was destroying the basis of his own 
existence. The destruction of certain species, such as the 
passenger pigeon, the quagga and the dodo, are only 
symptoms of man’s savage assault on the resources of his 
own planet. Small wonder our Litany reads ‘’That it may 
please thee to give and preserve to our use the kindly 


fruits of the earth so that in due time we may enjoy 
them.” And not only the fruits, but the creatures of the 
earth as well. 


In fact, in the first edition of the King’s Chapel 
prayerbook, published in 1785, we find the following 
question and answer in Part Il of the children’s 
catechism: Question: ‘’In what manner should we treat 
the inferior animals?’” Answer: ‘‘We should treat them 
with tenderness and humaneness, and never torment 
them or destroy their lives to make ourselves sport, 
because they are the creatures of God, and because God 
has commanded us to be merciful to them.’” You may 
remember that in those days there was terrible cruelty to 
animals. Even a century later Ralph Hodgson had cause 
to write the following poem: 


Twould ring the bells of Heaven 
The wildest peal for years 

If Parson lost his senses 

And people came to theirs, 
And he and they together 
Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers 
And dancing dogs and bears 
And wretched, blind pit ponies 
And little hunted hares. 


If you want to have cause for angry prayers, go take a 
look at the cages in many zoos, or in some of the animal 
showcases along the public highways. Or go and talk to 
some of the people at either of the two animal help 
centers in Boston, and learn about the thousands of cats 
and dogs whom they must destroy each year because 
some families wanted their children to see the miracle of 
birth in a litter of puppies or kittens but couldn’t then 
find homes for them; or see the film about the hunting 
of the wolves in our country’s northwest or the slaughter 
of the seals. Each of these is significant not only as an 
individual act of cruelty or neglect, but because it 
represents a savage and utterly impossible attitude 
toward creation which has been given into our hands. We 
shall either learn to live with creation or we shall die 
without it. The charge for this is found in that first 
chapter of Genesis. Man was given dominion but 
dominion does not mean destruction. Destruction of 
creation means ultimately our own suicide. 


Well, enough. I’ve gone a ways from pets and yet not 
so far. What we must see is that our responsibility does 
not end with some particular cat or dog or bird or 
hamster or what-have-you of which we are particularly 
fond. It extends to the fish of the sea and the fowl of 
the air and the beasts of the field, all creeping, crawling, 
running, flying, burrowing, swimming, leaping, climbing 
things. They too are part of creation, part of a whole, 
and without them we cannot live. 


AHA Annual Meeting: 


HYATT HOUSE 


SHARLES 


Dr. Buttrick ad- 
dresses AHA dele- 
gates 


Confronted with the enormity of the problems 
involved in helping make a world in which humane 
treatment of animals is a commonplace occurrence, one 
tends to feel a sense of frustration which leads to the 
belief that he is working all alone in this effort. 


Participation in the 97th Annual Meeting of The 
American Humane Association this October in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, provides a ringing affirmation of 
the fact that there are many helping hands joined in a 
determination to achieve a truly humane society. 


Nearly 500 delegates to the conference from virtually 
every state in the union gathered to exchange views and 
information, to develop programs and to help provide 
the basis for humane understanding at the four-day 
session. 


Under the overall convention theme ‘’Confrontation 
1973, Facing Issues, Finding Solutions’’, delegates at- 
tended sessions dealing with animal transportation, child 
protection, education and research. They discussed laws 
and regulations concerning animal and human diseases, 
kennel and pet shop operations, horse protection and 
animal research. But the overriding issue of the entire 
convention was the pet population explosion, a topic 
which occasioned panel sessions, position papers, ad- 
dresses and extended conversations throughout the 
various luncheons and other meetings. 


Issues and Answers 


Delegates learned that long-term birth control mea- 
sures for animals are under active development. In an 
address to the convention, Dr. Robert Hummer of San 
Antonio, Texas, veterinary consultant to The American 
Humane Association, described products now under 
study at four different laboratories. While optimistic, he 
cautioned that chemical sterilization would not be ready 
for general use for three to five years. According to 
Hummer, two projects involve implanting under animal 
skin, while another laboratory is testing a synthetic 
product to be administered daily in an animal’s food. 
Hummer said this food supplement substance will face 
marketing problems since it is known that a certain 
percentage of dog food is consumed by humans. 


Colorado State University researchers, he noted, are 
testing an injection which may inhibit reproductive 
activities for as much as 30 to 40 weeks, with booster 
shots administered along with rabies or other inocula- 
tions. Results to date are both stimulating and exciting. 


Delegates heard discussions of a new non-surgical 
procedure for canine birth control which would involve 
a device permanently inserted in the female dog. This 
device, likely to be available in California next year, 
costs $8.00 and an approximate fee of $12.50 for the 
procedure itself. This is less expensive than the normal 
spaying procedure now in use. 


Under discussion at another session was a licensing 
system for cats, which provoked considerable discussion 
among the delegates, many of whom felt that cat 
licensing could be helpful, but doubted if it could be 
made to work. 


Whatever methods of animal population contro! were 
urged, all agreed that ownership responsibility is the key 
to preventing unwanted animal litters. 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston was repre- 
sented at the American Humane Association meeting by 
its president, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick and by vice- 
president Earl Wentzel, education director Richard 
Bryant and consultant Emanuel! Gilbert. 


League Program Proves 


Happiness Is A New Puppy 


Claudia McGuire of the League staff offers armful of 
puppies for adoption 


Photo by Leo Tierney Courtesy Boston Herald-American 


On any normal day, the League may find new homes 
for nine, ten or maybe a dozen dogs and cats. 


But Wednesday, September 19, was no normal day. 


From 9:00 A.M. when the switchboard opened till 
closing time, lines were jammed with calls from people 
who wanted to adopt the League’s two newest residents 
— mostly Beagle puppies whose photograph appeared on 
the front page of that morning’s Boston Globe. 


Published in anticipation of National Dog Week, the 
appealing photo opened hearts and homes alike, result- 
ing in adoptions that day alone of 17 dogs and 7 cats. 


The following week — National Dog Week — the 
heartwarming story was repeated — with the same happy 
endings. This issue’s cover photo, plus the picture of 
League staffer Claudia McGuire’s furry armful of pups, 
sent adoptions soaring when they appeared in the 
Boston Herald American. ‘‘We placed 14 dogs and 10 
cats in new homes that day’, recalls Mrs. Ida Tatseos, 
director of pet adoption. ‘‘And we could have found 
homes for twenty more, if we had had them”, she adds. 


For anyone who doubts that ‘‘one picture is worth a 
thousand words’, these experiences offer solid confirma- 
tion of the old maxim. Unfortunately there is also that 
other old saying “‘out of sight, out of mind’’, and for 
every animal adopted at the League, there are dozens of 
homeless ones wandering the streets of Boston. 


Timing can play a key role in determining an animal's 
future. ‘‘If our adoption kennels are crowded, we 
frequently ask people who are giving up puppies or 
kittens to hold on to them for a few more days’, 
explains Mrs. Tatseos. ‘‘If they do this, we can usually 
guarantee adoption for a young, healthy animal’, she 
says. Sadly, there are many owners too impatient — or 
uncaring — to wait, and the animals are abandoned or 
put to sleep, 


Every animal is examined by a veterinarian before it 
moves into the adoption kennels, and all young female 
animals adopted are spayed free of charge. Prospective 
owners are examined just as thoroughly. Every adoption 
candidate is carefully screened before he or she is 
allowed to take a pet home. This ensures that pets and 
their new homes are well suited and prevents the 
“unhappy match” that might result in an animal's being 
returned a week or a month later. 


Last year the League found homes for 5,669 animals. 
This year the figures are running even higher. But 
statistics alone can’t measure the real success of the 
adoption program. These statistics have names — like 
Sam, and Lucky and Bruiser. They have unique personal- 


Photo of John Dowd (above) admitting two 
new residents to the League shelter found 
happy homes for the puppies in no time at 
all. Robert Enwistle of Ipswich took one 
home to his six happy children (top right) 
and Patrolman Arthur Lamb (bottom right) 
of the Boston Police Academy introduces 
pup to his colleagues before bringing him 
home to his three daughters. 


Photos by Ted Dully Courtesy Boston Globe 


ities — some shy and gentle, others scrappy extroverts, 
Or romping playmates. They all have a special gift to 
offer their new families — the gift of unlimited friend- 
ship and unquestioning loyalty. 


“‘He has worked out to be the best natured and most 
loveable pet we have ever owned’, writes one new dog 
owner. 


“Lady is a remarkable animal ... extremely affec- 


tionate and well behaved’’, says another. 


“If Samantha could speak, | sincerely feel she would 


CRE 


say ‘| love my new home’. 


These are the lucky ones. Increasing their ranks will 
continue to be the adoption program’s foremost aim. 


“Big E” Stands For Education--In 
Conservation And Consumerism 


“More is free in ‘73’’ was the theme of the Eastern 
States Exposition in Springfield, Mass. this September, 
and Animal Rescue League staff members provided two 
of the most popular free attractions at the week-long 
fair. 


Crowds thronged to the A.R.L. Marionette Shows in 
the Farmerama Building where puppeteers Karen Karten 
and Lisa Kenny and cast demonstrated the importance 
of kindness to animals, and to New England Livestock 
Conservation Inc.’s exhibit in Mallary Arena, which won 
the only Massachusetts Department of Agriculture 
Rosette Award presented this year. 


Patterned after an old-time meat market, the Live- 
stock Conservation award-winning exhibit utilized simu- 
lated cow, sheep and pig carcasses to teach consumers 
the sources of various cuts of meat, and artificial cuts to 
illustrate fat, lean and bone sections, encouraging shop- 
pers to know what they are paying for and thereby be 
able to purchase meats more economically. 


ne 

= $3 ” 
Bob Johnson and John Norton (left to right) beef up 
their award-winning exhibit at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion. 
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Visited by over 40,000 people, the exhibit was under 
the direction of John Norton, the League’s Director of 
Livestock Conservation and Bob Johnson, Director of 
Agricultural Education for the M.S.P.C.A., both of 
whom are field directors for New England Livestock 
Conservation, Inc. 


They also provided information on livestock loss 
prevention, parasite’ control, disease control and treat- 
ment, better handling and trucking methods and dis- 
tributed approximately 70,000 pieces of educational 
literature. 


The puppeteers this year added a new twist to their 
program by presenting an ecology skit, and another with 
alive animal in it. In the ecology skit, derived from ‘’The 
Three Little Pigs’’, two of the pigs stuck to the fairy tale 
and built their houses in the traditional way — one of 
straw and one of brick. Times, however, have changed 
and the third little pig, with the help of his mother, 
Priscilla P. Pig, built a house that the Big Bad Wolf never 
bargained for. 


When the wolf tried to blow this house down he was 
amazed to discover that it was built out of old 
newspapers and garbage. Why? Priscilla P. Pig let him 
know her house was an example of what people could 
do with recycled materials. She and her son had built it 
in an attempt to make people stop and think how much 
of the earth’s natural resources are being wasted and 
how they can slow down the waste and pollution 
problems in this world by recycling a lot of man-made 
materials. How could the wolf blow down their house 
when these up-to-date pigs were saving his fields and 
woodlands? 


A live hamster was Peter Rabbit’s new pet and the 
star of the second new skit. Peter Rabbit, with a lot of 
human foibles, acquired this new pet and kept him ina 
small cage stuffed with food that most people wouldn’t 
eat. Fortunately, his cousin Benny appeared on the 
scene and supplied Peter with a lot of pet care tips on 
small animals. Unusual, perhaps, that two rabbit marion- 
ettes should be discussing how to care for a live hamster 
— but certainly it brought a lot of curious people to the 
stage and gave the puppeteers the opportunity to teach 
the proper way to care for small animals. 


© 


Winter Care 
For Horses 


Careful planning prior to the onset of winter allevi- 
ates many of the headaches and heartaches that so often 
typify the haphazard management practices of many 
horse owners. Horse owners must realize that they have 
taken on a complete obligation to provide for the 
feeding, health, safety and well-being of an animal that is 
completely dependent upon them. 


Shelter 

One of the most vexing of considerations for the 
safety and health of the horse is that of shelter. In the 
Northeast some type of shelter should be provided due 
to high moisture conditions. A three-sided shed open to 
the Southeast that is well bedded and free from drafts 
will provide all the shelter that is necessary. Horses kept 
outside should be provided with a slightly higher plane 
of nutrition in order to generate the higher requirements 
for body heat. 


Bedding 

Most horses in the Northeast are confined in box or 
straight stalls during the winter months. The flooring 
used most often consists of cement, plank or dirt. 
Cement floors are easy to clean but are slippery and 
cold; therefore, it is advisable to let a manure pack build 
up, clean the feet of the horse, pick up droppings and 
add fresh bedding daily. Plank is warmer than cement 
but will rot and smell and is a perfect place for rodents. 
Dirt (preferably clay) is my preference as it can be easily 
replaced, provides moisture for the feet, provides good 
footing and is warmer. A dirt floor should be kept 
somewhat lower towards the center of the stall in order 
to prevent a horse from casting himself against the wall. 


Some horse owners use sand for bedding and this may 
be fine for warm weather but is extremely cold and 
damp in the winter. If sand is used at any time, all 
precautions should be taken to keep feed off the sand as 
horses will, under certain circumstances, consume 
enough sand and pebbles to cause a serious form of 
colic. Many types of bedding are available, straw, 


by Robert C. Church 


Professor Church with University of Connecticut polo 
pony “Moose’”’. 


sawdust, shavings, peat moss, servil, peanut shells, etc.; 
some are more absorbent than others but also may be 
higher in price. A diligent sorting of soiled bedding can 
cut down costs considerably and also provide a comfort- 
able bed for the horse. 


(continued on next page) 


Professor Church is assistant professor of animal 
sciences, University of Connecticut; advisor, Governor’s 
Equine Advisory Commission; and Chairman, North 
Atlantic Animal Sciences Horse Commission. 
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Winter Care 
For Horses (continued) 


Ventilation 

Horses that have free access to the outside obtain the 
good, clean air they were meant to have. If kept in 
airtight barns or barns where heat is provided, careful 
consideration must be given to providing ventilation in 
order to dissipate stale air and moisture. Good, clean, 
fresh air is a necessity in order to prevent or control 
respiratory problems. Dusts, molds, some feeds and 
bedding materials can cause allergic symptons in horses; 
therefore, a close check on these substances should be 
made if respiratory problems are encountered. A word 
of caution — if you are not thoroughly familiar with 
these symptoms, consult your veterinarian. It may be 
advisable to do so regardless of the layman’s abilities. 


Safety 

If the horses have not been in the stalls prior to 
winter confinement, be sure to check for protruding 
nails, broken boards, unsafe door latches, debris in the 
stall, unsafe wiring and unprotected windows. There 
should be no flammable materials stored in the barn and 
feeds or poisons (such as insecticides and rodenticides) 
should be stored in an area impossible for the horses to 
get to. All doors should be kept free of snow and ice in 
order to maximize the possible removal of the horses in 
case of an emergency such as fire, also to prevent injury 
to the horse or oneself when leading the horse to or 
from the barn. 


Health 

We have had several killing frosts; therefore, all horses 
should have been wormed by now. Internal parasites 
(strongyles, ascarids, bots and pinworms) can be a severe 
drain on the horse during the winter months. Ascarids 
are especially damaging to young animals and may even 
cause death. Consult your veterinarian about a good 
worming program. External parasites (lice, mange and 
ringworm) can also be a problem and horses should be 
checked occasionally for these pests. 


The molar teeth of the horse should be checked if 
eating problems are encountered. Sharp edges on the 
molars can lacerate the cheeks and tongue and will 
interfere with proper mastication of the food and in 
some cases the horse will refuse to eat. 


All horse owners should possess a large animal 
thermometer and know the normal temperature, pulse 
and respiration rate. These are excellent indicators of 
possible health problems. Healthy hide, hair and hoof 
indicate a generally healthy condition. 
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Foot Care 

Shoes should be removed if the horse is only going to 
be ridden occasionally during the winter. Check very 
carefully to be sure that no nails are left in the wall of 
the foot. Feet should be checked and cleaned daily and 
trimmed when needed. If much winter riding is planned, 
then have your blacksmith weld borium on the shoes. 
This not only prevents slipping on ice and hard surfaces 
but adds to the wearing ability of the shoe. Spreading 
vaseline on the dry sole of the foot before riding in wet 
snow will help to prevent snow-balling. 


Periodic checks for thrush or excessive drying of the 
feet are necessary management practices. 


Horses that are sweated up during cold weather 
should be cooled and dried before putting up. Horses 
that are clipped must be blanketed. Clipping the under 
line helps to cool them out and lessens drying time. 


A balanced ration should be fed and it should be 
ascertained that the horses are receiving a sufficient 
supply of vitamins and minerals. Vitamins A and D are 
especially important during winter months. Clean, un- 
frozen water should be available at all times except for 
hot horses or horses whose liquid intake must be 
controlled. Any changes of feed should take place over a 
period of several days. 


Horses that are confined must have at least one hour 
of exercise each day. This helps considerably in main- 
taining muscle tone, healthy feet, a better disposition 
and alleviates some of the boredom. Much of the wood 
chewing, stall walling, weaving, kicking and rubbing can 
be prevented with enough exercise. 


Winter also can be a hard time for equipment. Salt 
buildup on equipment encourages chewing by rodents 
and also is a prime contributor to the rotting of leather. 
Saddles, bridles, halters, etc., stored in the barn, collect 
ammonium from manure, dust and moisture all of which 
lessen the life of the leather. Saddles and other leather 
equipment can be stored in garbage-size plastic bags. 
Proper care of leather guarantees a long life. 


Feed should be stored in rodent-proof containers. 
Rats need feed and a hiding place in order to survive; 
therefore, without these they will leave. Rodenticides 
are available to control rodent infestations. Contact your 
County Cooperative Extension Agent for a rodent 
control program. 


® Fun At The Fair 


There were still 68 days till Christmas when the 
League held its annual fair October 17, but the tempting 
array of presents — for pets and people — enticed even 
inveterate procrastinators to begin their holiday shop- 
ping early this year. 


Under the direction of co-chairmen Mrs. George M. 
Cushing, Jr. and Mrs. William Endicott, 2nd, the 
auditorium was transformed into a country store setting 
— with even a comfortable lunch counter for hungry 
shoppers. The hard-working committee members 
manned booths that offered foods and finery for pets on 
everyone’s shopping list, and such items as jewelry, 
homemade jellies and jams, stuffed animals, china, 
housewares and animal adorned notepaper and greeting 
cards for pet owners and pet lovers alike. 


z > 4 ee 


Mmes. Robert Shanklin and Carlton Buttrick (above) 
display a smile and an umbrella at giftware table while 


Several hundred people attended the fair, toured the Mmes. Cushing and Endicott (below) discuss Snoopy’s 
adoption, lost and found kennels, and clinic, and finer points. 
watched canine performers demonstrate dog obedience 


training. 


) Two-year old Steven Manolakis finds a League director Mrs. Alexander Bright (right) offers brownies to friends 
friend to play peek-a-boo with at the fair. as they staff snack bar. 
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Summer School Wins 


Presidential Award 


Presents This 


Che Piresideuk oF the Uiaited States 


Certificate of Merit 


Animal Friends Summer School 


for service to the community and the nation 


through environmental protection acluevement. 


The White house 
Washington, DC 


This Presidential Certificate of Merit was awarded this 
Fall to the Animal Friends Summer School for its 
educational contributions to environmental protection. 
The President’s Environmental Merit Awards Program, 
administered by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, accords national recognition to individuals or 
groups who have made outstanding contributions to 
environmental protection or restoration through educa- 
tion, action, community service or public affairs pro- 


grams. 
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New Truck And 
Tickets To Enforce 
Leash Law 


Dog owners in Boston who allow their pets to roam 
unleashed, trespass or soil sidewalks are now subject to 
$10 fines which will be levied by citations similar to 
traffic tickets. League agents Peter Faux and Donald 
McKeen, under the auspices of the Boston Animal 
Control Commission, are patrolling the city’s 785 miles 
of streets in a new blue and red panel truck specially 
purchased for leash law enforcement. Unleashed dogs 
may be reclaimed by their owners after they have paid 
the required fine, which is hoped will encourage respon- 
sibility on the part of pet owners. 


Mock Trial Training 
Course Scheduled 


The University of Rhode Island campus will be the 
scene of a courtroom drama March 21-22 as the New 
England Regional Service Council Players present a 
mock trial training course for humane agents and 
humane law enforcement officials. Based on an actual 
cruelty to animals case, the trial will present evidence 
and testimony for defense and prosecution, and the jury 
— those attending — will supply the verdict. Arthur G. 
Slade is chairman of the Council, and Lionel Hetu, 
general agent, Rhode Island S.P.C.A. is host for the 
program. 


Good Books 
To Give-Or Get 


Seymour, A Gibbon (Atheneum, $5.25) is a fascina- 
ting, photo-filled book about primates and their evolu- 
tion to man. Using a young orphaned gibbon as an 
example, Phyllis Borea explores the gibbon’s origin, 
life-styles, habits, structural development and relation- 
ship to the ultimate primate, man, who is now threaten- 
ing the animal’s existence. 


Illustrated with photographs by Raimondo Borea, the 
book recommends to young people a-variety of organiza- 
tions involved in animal protection, including a state by 
state listing of zoos, natural history museums, nature 
centers, wildlife refuges and humane societies, outlining 
the opportunities in these organizations for young 
people. A perfect holiday gift for a concerned teenager 
or young adult. 


Those Lovable Retrievers (McGraw-Hill, $10.95) is a 
lavishly illustrated chronicle of all retriever breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club — the Labra- 
dor, Chesapeake Bay, Golden, Flat-coated, Curly-coated, 
the Irish Water Spaniel, and the standard Poodle restored 
to his proper place. Kurt Unkelbach’s informative and 
entertaining text covers all aspects of dog ownership, 
from selecting and enjoying a pup to training him as a 
pet or show dog. Nutritional tips, breeding practices, and 
scores of true and often baffling anecdotes from the 
canine world, plus over 60 photographs, make this book 
a dog lover's delight. 


International Encyclopedia of Cats (McGraw-Hill, 
$17.95). A collector’s item for cat owners and cat lovers, 
as well as breeders and veterinarians, this authoritative 
volume includes cross-referenced entries on every known 
breed, from Abyssinian to Turkish. Two hundred illus- 
trations — 60 in full color — highlight articles examining 
the role of the cat in different countries and periods, in 
art, religion, music, literature and legend. G.N. Hender- 
son, British veterinarian and author, and David J. 
Coffey, veterinary clinician and author, are editors of 
the handsome publication, with Leslie S. Smith, editor 
of Cat Fancy, as American consultant. 


This cream long-hair is one of the hundreds of feline 
personalities pictured in the /nternational Encyclopedia 
of Cats. 


N.E. Livestock 
Conservation Awards 
Scholarships 


New England Livestock Conservation, Inc., a League 
affiliate, has awarded its first annual scholarships to two 
New England students who are interested in the animal 
sciences. The winners are Deborah L. Lewis of Wood- 
stock, Vermont, a freshman at the University of Ver- 
mont, and Charles C. Randall of Palmyra, Maine, a 
sophomore at the University of Maine. 


Complete information on the scholarship program 
can be obtained from John Norton, Director, N.E. 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., P.O. Box 265, Boston, 
Mass. 02117. 
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Remember the 


Christmas Appeal 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to 
assist the Animal Rescue League in its 
work of animal protection. The spirit 
of Christmas exists in the hearts of all 
kind people, and your contribution 
will help us to ease and prevent the 
suffering of many animals. What 
better time to remember your animal 
friends than at this Season? 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
ALREADY SENT YOUR DONATION... 


DO SO NOW! ... please! 


Make Checks Payable to the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


P.O. BOX 265, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02117 


